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For “The Friend.” 

. Alaska. 

_ The following notices of the climate and 
‘agricultural resources of this little-known 
region, are derived from Wm. H. Dalls’ late 
work on Alaska and its resources. The au- 
thor was director of the scientific corps of the 
fate Western Union Telegraph Expedition, 
and while eugaged in his professional duties 
iad the opportunity of acquiring much valu- 
e information in regard to the native in- 
abitants, history and resources of the coun- 


‘ 


iy. 

_ Alaska, he says, may be divided agricultur- 
ly into three districts, each differing from 
he others in its climate, vegetation and physi- 
al characteristics. The first and more north- 
brn district, which I have termed the Yukon 
ferritory, is bounded on the south by the 
Alaskan Mountains, on the east by the British 
\oundary line, and on the north and west by 
he Arctic Ocean and Bering Sca. 

he second or middle district, which may 
called the Aleutian District, includes that 
dart of the peninsula of Aliaska, and all the 
slands west of the one hundred and fifty-fifth 
egree of longitude. : 

The third or southernmost, which will be 
ssignated as the Sitkan District, includes all 
ur possessions on the mainland and islands 
outh and east of the peninsula of Aliaska. 
7. he Yukon Territory. The character of the 
muntry in the vicinity of the Yukon river, 
aries from low, rolling, and somewhat rocky 
hills, usually easy of ascent, to broad and 
wher marshy plains, extending for miles on 
ZI side of the river, especially near the 
louth. There are of course no roads, except- 
hg an occasional trail, hardly noticeable ex- 
ept by a voyageur. The Yukon and its 
taries form the great highways of the 


2 
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e rocks vary, the greater proportion 
z conglomerate, sienite, quartzite, and 
one. Trachyte and lava abound in par- 
miar districts. The superincumbent soil 
80 differs, in some localities being sandy, 

in others clayey. In the latter case it is 
quently covered with sphagnum (a mossy 
il below it. 


—. 


d, and vegetable matter, brought down by 
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the river, and forming deposits of indefinite 
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A RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


NO. 1. 


Mission.—Spring, 19°.62 ; summer, 59°.32; 


depth ; and in some such localities fresh water |autumn, 36°.05; winter, 0°.95: average of the 


marl is found in abundance. 

The soil is usually frozen at a depth of three 
or four feet in ordinary situations. In colder 
ones it remains icy to within eighteen inches 
of the surface. This layer of frozen soil is six 
or eight feet thick; below that depth the soil 
is destitute of ice except in very unusual 
situations. 

This phenomenon appears to be directly 
traceable to want of drainage, combined with 
a non-conductive covering of moss, which pre- 
vents the scorching sun of the boreal mid- 
summer from thawing and warming the soil. 

In places where the soil is well drained, and 
is not covered with moss, as in the large allu- 
vial deposits near the mouth of the Yukon, 
I have noticed that the frozen layer is much 
farther below the surface, and in many places 
appears even to be entirely wanting. I have 
no doubt that, in favorable situations, by 
draining and deep ploughing, the ice could 
in the course of time, be wholly removed from 
the soil. x * x 

The climate of the Yukon Territory in the 
interior (as is the case throughout Alaska) 
differs from that of the sea coast, even in 
localities comparatively adjacept. 


year, 26°.48. 

Nulato.—Spring, 29°.3; summer, 60°; au- 
tumn, 36°; winter, — 14°: average, 27°.8. 

Fort Yukon. —Spring, 14°.22; summer, 
59°.67; autumn, 17°.37; winter, — 23°.80; 
aver-age, 16°.92. 

The mean annual temperature of the Yukon 
Territory as a whole, may be roughly esti- 
mated at about 25°. The greatest degree of 
cold ever known in the territory was seventy 
below zero of Fahrenheit; but such cold as 
this is very rare, and has little effect on the 
vegetation, covered with six or eight feet of 
snow. Open water may be found on all the 
rivers in the coldest weather, and many 
Springs are not frozen up throughout the 

ear. 

The real opportunity for agricultural en- 
terprise in a country cannot be deduced from 
annual mean temperatures alone, but is de- 
pendent onthe heat of the summer months, 
and the duration of the summer. - 

At Fort Yukon I have seen the thermome- 
ter at noon, not in the direct rays of the sun, 
standing at 112°, and I was informed by the 
commander of the post, that several spirit 


That of|thermometers, graduated up to 120°, had 


the coast is tempered by the vast body of|burst under the scorching sun of the Arctic 


water contained in Bering Sea, and many 
southern currents bringing warmer water 
from the Pacific, making the winter climate 
of the coast much milder than that of the 
country; even thirty miles into the interior; 
this, too, without any high range of moun- 
tains acting as a bar to the progress of warm 
winds. The summers on the other hand, from 
the quantity of rain and cloudy weather, are 
cooler and‘less pleasant than those of the in- 
terior. The months of May and June, how- 
ever, and part of July, are delightful—sunny, 
warm and clear. To quote Seeman, “the 
growth of plants is rapid in the extreme. The 


midsummer; which can only be thoroughly 
appreciated by one who has endured it. In 
midsummer, on the Upper Yukon, the only 
relief from the intense heat, under which the 
vegetation attains an almost tropical luxuri- 
ance, is the brief space during which the sun 
hovers over the northern horizon, and the 
voyageur in his canoe blesses the transient 
coolness of the midnight air. 

The annual rainfall cannot be accurately 
estimated from want of data. At Nulato the 
fall of snow from November to the end of 
April, will average eight feet, but often reaches . 
twelve. It is much less on the sea-board. 


snow has hardly disappeared before a mass of| Partly on this account, and also because it is 


herbage has sprung up, and the spots which 
a few days before presented nothing but a 
white sheet, are teeming with an active vege- 
tation, producing leaves, flowers, and fruit in 
rapid succession.” Even during the long 


driven seaward by the wind, there is usually 
in spring very little snow on the coasts near 
Norton Sound. In the interior there is less 
wind, and the snow lies as it falls among the 
trees. Toward spring the ravines, gullies, and 


Arctic day the plants have their period of|brushwood are well filled or covered up, and 


sleep—short, though plainly marked, as in the 
tropics, and indicated by the same drooping 
of the leaves and other signs which we observe 
in milder climates. The following table shows 
the mean temperature of the seasons: At St. 
Michael’s, on the coast of Norton Sound, in lat. 
63° 28’; at the Mission, on the Yukon river, 
one hundred and fifty miles from its mouth, 
in lat. 61° 47’; at Nulato, four hundred and 
fifty miles further up the river, in lat. 64° 40’ 


transportation with dogs and sleds is easy 
and pleasant. The warm sun at noon melts 
the surface of the snow, which soon freezes, 
forming a hard crust, rendering snow shoes 
almost unnecessary. 

The rainfall, as has been remarked, is much 
greater in summer on the coast than in the 
interior, the months of May, June and part 
of July, being sunny, delightful weather ; but 
the remainder of the season, four days in a 


(approximate); and at Fort Yukon, 1200|week at least, will be rainy at St. Michael’s. 
miles from the mouth of the river, and in lati-| October brings a change. The winds, usually 


ywth) which causes a deterioration of the tude 66° 34’. 1 
Over a large extent ofcountry| At St. Michaels—Spring mean, 29°.3 ; sum-| part of September, in October are mostly from 
48 a rich alluvial, composed of very fine sand,|mer, 53°; autumn, 26°.3; winter, 8°.6 : aver-|the north, and, though cold, bring fine weather. 


age of the year, 29°.3. 


from the south-west from July to the latter 


They are intercepted occasionally by gales, 


2 


the most violent of the season, from the south- 
west; piling the drift-wood upon the shores, 
where it lies until the succeeding fall, unless 
carried off by the natives for fuel. 
The valley of the Lower Yukon is foggy in 
the latter part of the summer; but as we as- 
cend the river the climate improves, and the 
short summer at Fort Yukon is dry, hot, and 
pleasant, only varied by an occasion al shower. 
The climatic law which governs the distri- 
bution of trees, also seems to limit the wan- 
derings of the aborigines. The Eskimo ex- 
tend all along the coast and up the principal 
rivers with the tundra. The Indians popu- 
late the interior, but seldom pass the boundary 
of the woods. Neither perform any agricul- 
tural labor whatever, unless we so designate 
the work of picking wild berries, which form 


their only vegetable food, excepting the half 


digested food of the reindeer ; the roots of the 
“liquorice root” of the trappers, a species of 
archangelica or wild parsnip; and the leaf 
stalks of the wild rhubarb. 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
Selections from the Diary of Hannah Gibbons; a 
Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 411, vol. xliii.) 

“8th mo. 27th, 1843. In our meeting (Darby) 
my mind became exercised in fear that some 
were slighting the day of merciful visitation, 
and the call seemed renewed to proclaim 
among us, that the ‘foundation of God stand- 
eth sure.’ I had also to supplicate on behalf 
of those who were standing at a distance; 
that they may through redeeming love and 
mercy, be brought near, and finally be pre- 
pared to sing the song of praise to Him who 
is worthy forever. 

“Tn the latter end of the 8th month or early 
in the 9th, I attended the funeral of Martha 
Thomas. After it, had an opportunity with 
her husband, which was relieving to my mind. 
In the afternoon I went to see Hannah Ru- 
dolph and family, and was comforted in being 
with them, and witnessing the resigned hum- 
ble state of mind, dear Mary the afflicted 


THE FRIEND. 


Elders, held on Seventh-day morning, was to 
me a comfortable, confirming season. I 
thought afterwards, if, in the meetings for 
discipline, a little more deliberation had been 
attended to in the weighty concerns of the 
Society, it would have been more consistent 
with the dignity of the occasion : yet through 
the condescending goodness of Israel’s Shep- 
herd, His solemnizing presence was at sea- 
sons felt among us; and O how did my heart 
crave an increase of it! Qn our return we 
attended Deer Creek Meeting on First-day, 
and dined at Cassandra Stumps, an aged 
widow, to whom I felt my mind drawn ina 
particular manner. The language of encour- 
agement flowed towards her, and after ex- 
pressing what arose, and a few words to her 
son, we came to Samuel Worthington’s. Here 
I had an opportunity of writing to my cousin, 
I. Husband, for whom I felt an earnest solici- 
tude, that he might be turned from the broad 
into the narrow way, which leads to life and 
peace. My mind then feeling relieved and 
peaceful, we, on Second-day, turned our faces 
homeward, and came to my brother Samuel 
Pusey’s. He being in a declining state of 
health from a paralytic affection, I concluded 
to remain with him a few days. After which 
I reached home safely 10th of Eleventh month; 


with a thankful heart to Him who had en-} 


abled me to perform what I believed He re- 
quired of me. I may add, that on my way to 


Baltimore, when a few miles from my broth- 


er’s, we heard of his illness ; and on seeing him 
my mind was brought under close trial in the 


prospect of leaving him; when, in all human 
probability, I should not see him again. But 


the pointing seemed to be to go forward, and 
[ had peace in it. Oh! it is good to confide 
in Him who knoweth what: is best for us. I 


was favored to see my dear brother again, 


and feel grateful for the privilege of being 
with him a little while in his afflicted situa- 
tion, and more especially as it appeared as 
though it might be the last opportunity we 
should have of being together while in this 
state of mutability. 

“ My dear brother, Samuel Pusey, departed 


each other. Having long been acquainted, 
and I trust sweetly united in best things, | 
was glad in being permitted once more to bi 
with her. We also visited some of our rela 
tions and friends at Lampeter. Oh! how is 
my mind exercised when in that neighbor 
hood, where I resided so long, on account of 
very tender feelings for the welfare of its in- 
habitants being entertained. I was renewedly 
impressed with a concern while there, on be- 
half of two individuals, who I feared were 
living careless of their best interests; and a 
desire to visit them was felt, which was hu- 
miliating. Oh, it isa great thing to be wi 
ing to be a fool for Christ’s sake. My brother- 
in-law, A. Gibbons, being willing to accom- 
pany me, we went to the house of one of them, 
and found him at home. Way soon opened 
for me to relieve my mind to him, which ap. 
peared to be well taken: all of which was 
cause of thankfulness. The other person had 
no settled home. This, in connexion with 
our time being limited, discouraged me, and 
I did not urge as much inquiry after him, as 
I thought afterwards would have been best. 
O Father of mercies! Thou knowest my frail- 
ties. Be pleased to pass by and forgive all 
my omissions and commissions. ‘If thou 
shouldst mark iniquity, who shall stand.’ 

“1st mo. 11th, 1844. On our way to meet- 
ing, we called to see sister Sarah Rhoads, who 
has been a considerable time in declining 
health. When sitting in her chamber we 
were unexpectedly refreshed witha. feeling 
of sweet solemnity ; in which the language of 
encouragement arose toward the dear afflict- 
ed, and I ventured to express it. It seemed 
to me a time of renewed favor, and cause of 
gratitude to the Father of mercies. In our 
meeting, my mind was humbled, and clothed 
with the spirit of supplication, which it seem- 
ed right to utter. Yielding thereto, it seemed 
to me a solemn time, and an acceptable sacri- 
fice. Oh! what a favor to such a poor thing 
as I am, who often feel indeed as a ‘worm 
and no man.’ 

“On the evening of the 23d sister Rhoads 
departed this life. Having been a woman of 


daughter, isin. I said, surely it is the Lord’s 
doings, and marvellous in my eyes. May our 
Heavenly Father keep them, both mother 


this life Eleventh month 25th, 1843, in the|}a meek and quiet spirit, I trust her end was 
71st year of his age. The solemn tidings|peace. Her remains were interred in Friends’ 
were conveyed to me a few days afterwards,| burying ground at Darby on the 25th. 


and children, near unto himself. 

“9th mo. 12th. I attended the funeral of 
my dear aged friend, Rebecca Lobb, whose 
pious example speaks to us, her survivors, 
Follow me, as I endeavored to follow Christ. 
In the afternoon of the same day I attended 
the funeral of Elizabeth Jones, a young wo- 
man in the prime of life, and only daughter 
of aged parents. My mind was dipped into 
near sympathy with them; but who can say, 
What doest Thou? and I trust they do not 
mourn as those who have no hope. It wasa 
day of serious thoughtfulness to me, and de- 
sires were raised that I might be increasingly 
concerned to know my day’s work going on 
with the day. 

“10th mo. After passing through close 
exercise in the prospect of attending Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, and some others on the 


way, it seemed best to mention it in our 


Monthly Meeting. Having obtained the ap- 
probation of it, and my dear friends, Isaac 
and Jane Garrett, being willing to accompany 
me, we accordingly set out on the 23d, and 
attended Little Britain and Nottingham meet- 
ings, and reached Baltimore Sixth-day even- 


and though not unexpected, it was very affect- 


“24th. To-day I became seriously indis- 


ing, feeling renewedly that the ties of natural| posed with dizziness in my head, and numb- 


affection are very strong. But my mind was 
consoled with a little hope, that his soul had 
found a resting place in Heaven. I being now 
the only remaining one of my father’s first 
children—nine in number—lI often feel lonely 
and stripped: but my desires are frequently 
raised to the Father of mercies, that He may 
be pleased to enable me to walk more accept- 
ably in His sight, so that my life may be more 
consistent with the gospel of His dear Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

“12th mo. 2d. I left home in order to visit 
my son’s family, where we met with our dear 
friends I. Casson and R. Priestman. 


mand. From Coatesville we went to see my|Clarke, from Carolina, were the ; 
/ 5 4 ’ ) thei 

dear friend Lydia Brinton, who is in declining| way to Philadelphia, in orde naa : 

Mo * o. : ) t 

ing. The Select Meeting for Ministers and|health. We both being widows, can feel for Ireland, &c., sat religious visit, hoot 


ness and weakness in my right limb from the 
knee downward, attended with general de- 
bility of body. This impressed my mind with 
seriousness, and seemed a renewed call to look 
over the leaves of my life, and endeavor to 
have my accounts in readiness. Though I 
have been preserved from gross evils, yet I 
find many steps have been taken out of the 
right way; and a fear often possesses my 
mind, lest some of my exercises, professedly 
religious, have been too much in the mixture. 
Oh! Thou who knowest the intent of the 


tent with thy holy will, grant that my name 
may be written in the Lamb’s book of life. 
O, I have nothing to trust to but Thy mercy. 
“2d mo. Attended our Quarterly Meeting 
under considerable bodily infirmity. 
“Our dear friends Dougan and Asenat 
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»xach there in time to attend the Yearly 
teeting in Dublin. Our dear friend Sarah 
smlen opened a prospect which had long im- 
ressed her mind, and at times solemnly, to 
isit Friends in the love of the gospelin Eng- 
snd and Ireland: which after a time of solid 
eliberation was feelingly united with, and 
ae encouraged in the important service, the 
nity of her Monthly Meeting having been 
lready obtained. — 

“In the Fifth month, accompanied by my 
ind cousins, Isaac and Phebe Garrett, Ann 
rarrett, and daughter J., I attended the 
Juarterly Meeting at Caln. It was comfort- 
ble to me to be once more permitted to sit 
vith my dear friends there, with whom I was 
o long united in exercise. I thought it was 

time of renewed favor. Our friend T. Kite 
vas also there. I went from Caln to Concord, 
nd attended the Quarterly Meeting to a 
ood degree of satisfaction.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
The Greatest Sea-Wave Ever Known. 
(Concluded from page 414, vol. xliii.) 

It was not until about half-past two on the 
norning of the 14th, that the Samoa Isles 
sometimes called the Navigator Islands) 
vere visited by the great wave. The watch- 
nen startled the inhabitants from their sleep 
yy the cry that the sea was about to over- 
vhelm them; and already when the terrified 
yeople rushed from their houses the sea was 
ound to have risen far above the highest 
watermark.. But it presently began to sink 
igain, and then commenced a series of oscilla- 
ions which lasted for several days, and were 
of a very remarkable nature. Once in every 
juarter of an hour the sea rose and fell, but 
was noticed that it rose twice as rapidly as 
it sank. This peculiarity is well worth re- 
marking. The eminent physicist Mallet speaks 
thus (we follow Lyell’s quotation) about the 
waves which traverse an open sea: “The 
vreat sea-wave, advancing at the rate of sev- 
pral miles in a minute, consists, in the deep 
ocean, of a long low swell of enormous volume, 
having an equal slope before and behind, and 
that so gentle that it might pass under a ship 
without being noticed. But when it reaches 
the edge of soundings, its front slope becomes 
short and steep, while its rear slope is long 
and gentle.” On the shores visited by such 
a wave, the sea would appear to rise more 
rapidly than it sank. We haveseen that this 
pppeenec on the shores of the Samoa group, 
and therefore the way in which the sea rose 
and fell on the days following the great earth- 
quake, gave significant evidence of the nature 
of the sea-bottom in the neighborhood of these 
islands. As the change of the great wave’s 
figure could not have been quickly communi- 
cated, we may conclude with certainty that 
the Samoan Islands are the summits of lofty 
mountains, whose sloping sides extend far 
towards the east. 

This conclusion affords interesting evidence 
of the necessity of observing even the seem- 
ingly trifling details of important phenomena. 

e wave which visited the New Zealand 
Isles was altogether different in character, 
affording a noteworthy illustration of another 
remark of Mallet’s. He says that where the 
sea-bottom slopes in such a way that there is 
water of some depth close in shore, the great 
Wave may roll in and do little damage; and 
we have seen that it so happened in the case 


of the Samoan Islands. But he adds, that 
““where the shore is shelving, there will be 
first a retreat of the water, and then the wave 
will break upon the beach and roll far upon 
the land.” ‘This is precisely what happened 
when the great wave reached the eastern 
shores of New Zealand, which are known to 
shelve down to very shallow water continu- 
ing far away to sea towards the east. 

At about half-past three on the morning of 
the 14th, the water began to retreat in a sin- 
gular manner from the Port of Littleton, on 
the eastern shores of the southernmost of the 
New Zealand Islands. At length the whole 
port was left entirely dry, and so remained 
for about twenty minutes. Then the water 
was seen returning like a wall of foam ten or 
twelve feet in height, which rushed with a 
tremendous noise upon the port and town. 
Towards five o’clock the water again retired, 
very slowly as before, not reaching its lowest 
ebb until six. An hour later, a second huge 
wave inundated the port. Four times the sea 
retired and returned with great power at in- 
tervals of about two hours. Afterwards the 
oscillation of the water was less considerable, 
but it had not wholly ceased until August 
17th, and only on the 18th did the regular ebb 
and flow of the tide recommence. 

Around the Samoa group the water rose 
and fell once in every fifteen minutes, while 
on the shores of New Zealand each oscilla- 
tion lasted no less than two hours. Doubt- 
less the different depths of water, the irregu- 
lar conformation of the island groups, and 
other like circumstances, were principally 
concerned, in producing these singular varia- 
tions. Yet they do not seem fully sufficient 
to account for so wide a range of difference. 
Possibly a cause yet unnoticed may have had 
something to do with the peculiarity. In 
waves of such enormous extent, it would be 
quite impossible to determine whether the 
course of the wave-motion was directed full 
upon a line of shore or more or less obliquely. 
It is clear that in the former case the waves 
would seem to follow each other more swiftly 
than in the latter, even though there were no 
difference in their velocity. 

Far on beyond the shores of New Zealand 
the great wave coursed, reaching at length 
the coast of Australia. At dawn of the 14th, 
Moreton Bay was visited by five well-marked 
waves. At Newcastle on the Hunter River, 
the sea rose and fell several times in a re- 
markable manner, the oscillatory motion com- 
mencing at half-past six in the morning. But 
the most significant evidence of the extent to 
which the sea-wave travelled in this direction 
was afforded at Port Fairy, Belfast, South 
Victoria. Here the oscillation of the water 
was distinctly perceived at midday on the 
14th of August; and yet, to reach this point 
the sea-wave must not only have travelled on 
a circuitous course nearly equal in length to 
half the circumference of the earth, but must 
have passed through Bass Straits, between 
Australia and Van Diemen’s Land, and so 
have lost a considerable portion of its force 
and dimensions. When we remember that 
had not the effects of the earth-shock on the 
water been limited by the shores of South 
America a wave of dsturbance equal in extent 
to that which travelled westward would have 
swept towards the east, we see that the force 
of the shock was sufficient to have disturbed 
the waters of an ocean covering the whole 


surface of the earth. For the sea-wayes which! “inward light 


reached Yokohama in one direction and Port 
Fairy in another had each traversed a dis- 
tance nearly equal to half the earth’s circum- 
ference; so that if the surface of the earth 
were all sea, waves setting out in opposite 
directions from the centre of disturbance 
would have met each other at the antipodes 
of their starting-point. 


The Philadelphia Epistle. 
To the Editor of “ The Monthly Record.” 

Dear Friend :—When the consideration of 
the American correspondence has been before 
our Yearly Meeting we have been from time to 
time assured that, between our friends in Phil- 
adelphia and ourselves, there exists no differ- 
ence in doctrine. This may be perfectly true 
as regards individual members of the two 
Yearly Meetings. We could select from our 
own body some who would thoroughly har- 
monize with the views of doctrine prevalent 
in Philadelphia; and probably, at least as 
many might be found there who would cor- 
dially sympathize with the general feeling of 
London Yearly Meeting. If proof were needed, 
it is afforded by the cordial welcome lately 
extended in Philadelphia to the two Friends 
who have just returned from their gospel la- 
bors in America; and we trust, the Friends 
from Philadelphia, who attended our own 
Yearly Meeting, were received with an equally 
brotherly feeling. 

But, in all fairness, the test of unity in doc- 
trine between two Yearly Meetings must be 
their official documents. And, if we apply 
this test, can we refuse to acknowledge that 
Friends in England and Friends in Philadel- 
phia do not, in their corporate capacity, hold 
the same doctrines ? 

An epistle, addressed by the last Yearly 
Meeting of Philadelphia to its members, has 
been reprinted in England, and largely circu- 
lated amongst Friends by some of them who 
sympathize with the views it advocates. By 
one of these Friends it was commended to 
our notice in the Yearly Meeting as a sound 
and very valuable document, and it was sug- 
gested that we should do well to read it in the 
meeting at large. It is not too much to say 
that the epistle is intended to be repressive of 
earnest Christian effort for the good of others, 


and, in particular, of the endeavors now being 
made in Philadelphia to promote the work of 
First-day school instruction by Friends, a 
work which (as our Yearly Meeting has re- 
peatedly declaréd) has proved very helpful 

to the religious life of our Society. ; 
And, in reference to doctrines, the diversity 
is not less apparent. It is clear that Phila- 
delphia Friends, in their corporate capacity, 
cling to that idea of justification which makes 
it “all one with sanctification,” a justification 
received not through simple faith in Jesus of 
Nazareth, crucified for us, but by co-operation 
with that ‘heavenly spiritual principle,” 
which they believe to be “in all men as a 
seed,” “in which God, as Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit dwells :—a birth of Christ in man, 
not Christ’s death on the cross for man, being 
his ground of acceptance. It is clear that 
those who sanctioned the issuing of the epis- 
tle in question still think of the gospel, not 
as the glad tidings of redeeming love mani- 
fested in the incarnation, life, sufferings, death, 
and resurrection of the Son of God, and left 
on record for us by His commissioned apos- 
tles and evangelists, but as identical with this 
’ or “ Divine principle,” the pos- 


session of which they assert to be indepen- 
dent of the outward revelation contained in 
the Bible. 

But, if we turn to the epistles and other 
documents issued by our own Yearly Meeting 
during the last thirty years, it is equally clear 
that the Society of Friends in England, as a 
body, has ceased to hold these views. This 
is admitted, though with regret and expostu- 
lation, by the few Friends who still continue 
to maintain them. 

I rejoice in knowing that there are more 
than a very few-of the serious-minded mem- 
bers of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting who have 
escaped from the trammels of, what I must 
venture to call, a man-made system of Di- 
vinity, and have been permitted to see the 
simplicity of the truth asit isin Jesus, as set 
forth in the inspired writings of the New 
Testament, and brought home to their souls 
with power by the Holy Spirit. I earnestly 
desire the encouragement of these, that in 
simple dependence upon Him who has loved 
them, and drawn them to Himself, they may 
be enabled to go forward, seeking to build up 
one another in our most holy faith ; exhort- 
ing one another, and edifying one another, as 
the Lord may be pleased to qualify them ; 
and seeking, both in secret and in united 
prayer, for those blessings which He is so 
ready to bestow. As they thus bear testi- 
mony, not in word only, but in life and con- 
duct, to the reality of their devotedness to 
Christ, the distrust with which some, even of 
their fellow members, at present regard them 
may be gradually removed. The leaven will 
permeate the whole lump, and the joyful time 
will come when it may once more be said, 
without reserve or qualification, that there is 
no difference in doctrine between the two 
Yearly Meetings of London and Philadelphia. 

I remain, thy friend sincerely, 
FIELDEN THORP. 
London, 29, 6th month, 1870. 


For ‘The Friend.” 
China, 

Doorways—In the Temple of Longevity, 
all the priests were sitting at dinner; tables 
were arranged in rows the length of a large 
hall. Their food was rice and vegetables. Be- 
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ducted me to another room in which sev- 
eral ladies were assembled. They then sent 
for the interpreter, who was with us, to come 
and communicate our respective ideas. As 
soon as they had had one good stare, they 
began to examine me minutely, my dress ; the 
few ornaments I had on, my watch, a small 
pair of opera-glasses, and everything else 
about me, asking innumerable questions all 
the time; which, as the interpreter only spoke 
“pigeon English,” was for me nearly as diffi- 
cult of comprehension as Chinese. “They 
makee talkee, if you catchee one piecee hus- 
band?” TIT replied in the negative, upon which 
they inquired how old I was, and expressed 
great astonishment that any one should have 


vants, toddled into the room on her stumpy|I suppose, found great amusement in such 
little feet, and leading mo by the hand, con-|visit. The lady, whose dress I had been w: 


ing, presented me, on parting, with two lit 
embroidered bags; in which every Chinese 
lady carries the keys of her own particular 
box or chest. Several of the others loaded 
me with cakes and oranges, and all begged I 
would come again the next day; giving it as 
their opinion that I was “number one, very 
fine lady.” Nearly all of them were much 
painted and rouged, none of them particular 
ly pretty I thought, but with pleasant, gent. 
manners, and very merry withal. 

I found the gentlemen being entertainec 
at tea, by some of the sons of the hou 
fine, intelligent, gentlemenly - looking ne 


who had come in since our arrival, so mon 
tea and cakes had to be consumed before w 


arrived at the mature age of four-and-twenty | were free to continue our examination of the 


without being provided with that desirable 
appendage. While this discussion was going 


building. ; 
The ancestral hall here was a very fine 


on, One woman came forward, took off my|room; but the banners from this, as well as 


gloves, and seeing I had no rings on explained 


the hangings from other parts of the house, 


to the others, that if they had looked at my|and cloth, and fur cloaks, and rugs, were all 


hands, they might have seen I had “notcatchee 
one piecee husband,” which caused her to be 
looked upon as a marvel of wisdom, and to 
be referred to on all after occasions. Having 
taken off my gloves, they went into raptures 
over my hands. Comparing them with their 
own, which were, without exception, very 
brown, hard, and bony. Hach lady (and by 
this time they had become a multitude,) com- 
ing in turn, putting one of my hands beside 
her own, and then laughing merrily, and 
making some remark, which the interpreter 
translated, “she talkee—number one, very 
beautiful hands.” My hair was the next ob- 
ject of attention; which excited great admi- 
ration, being much lighter in color than their 
own ; free from gum which renders theirs as 
stiff as card-board, and all growing on my 
own head. Ifear my feet did not receive their 
commendation, though they were too polite 


being spread out in the sun on the pavement 
of one of the court-yards, the servants evi- 
dently taking the opportunity of the mas- 
ter’s absence to dismantle the rooms, and 
have a “regular turn-out,” as house-maids 
call it. 

We then went to some enclosures in which 
animals live in the blissful certainty of never 
being eaten. They are called “freed beasts,” 
and are the birds, beasts, or fishes which have 
been purchased and set free, as votive offer- 
ings to the god in whose temple-grounds they 
are turned loose. They are tended by the 
priests belonging to the temple, who regard 
them as sacred. 

oe gg ee 
For “The Friend.” 

We received the following communication 
from a highly esteemed Friend, one who takes 
a deep interest in the proper education of the 


to make any disparaging remarks, or the in-|children of Friends, and in the welfare of 
terpreter to repeat them. Only, as a kind of| Westtown Boarding School. The plan pro- 
silent censure, a pair of boots belonging to|posed would require serious consideration, but 


the lady who I was told was the favorite wife, 
were almost immediately after brought in, to 
show me their idea of what feet should be. 
These boots were the length of the two first 


hind the temple is a sort of grotto, made of|joints of my forefinger, beautifully embroid- 


rock work, with bridges and arbors. 


Here,|ered in gold, on rose-colored satin, and with 


too, we saw some doors and windows of a very|very thick soles, covered with white kid. We 


peculiar and fanciful construction. A plaster 
bas-relief on the wall represented the branch 
of some tree, as if spreading downwards over 
the wall; one leaf, however, instead of being 
solid and raised from the surface, was pierced 
through the wall, forming a window. The 
fruit was only traced in outline, and left open 
to form a door. We sketched one of a pear 
branch, but there were many others made in 
the same way, melons, gourds, and lotuses, 
the latter extremely graceful and pretty. 

A Visit—We then went to see the abode of 
a very rich Chinese gentleman. It could not 
be called a house, for it more nearly resem- 
bled a village, with several families living to- 
gether in patriarchal style; sons, and sons’ 
wives, and children, and dependents. The 
gentleman and several members of his family 
were away worshipping their ancestors, but 
some of the ladies were at home; and Mr, —— 
made inquiries whether I might be allowed 
to visit them; he and my father were, 
course, not to be admitt 
little, old woman, apparen 


had been drinking tea and eating fruit and 
cakes all this time; the old ladies cramming 
me with the latter, for which I had no great 
affection, till I was in despair, but was afraid 
of hurting their feelings by refusing I wished 
to see some of the very handsome dresses 
which Chinese ladies wear on high-days and 
holidays, so told the interpreter to ask if they 
would show me some of their “ number one” 
[best] very fine dresses ; which they appeared 
only too delighted at the thought of doing. 
Several of them went at once to fetch some, 
and most magnificent they were,—silk and 
satin, beautifully embroidered in different 
colors, mixed with gold and silver. They in- 
sisted upon dressing me in one of these gorge- 
ous robes, shrieking with delight, like children, 
when they saw the effect of putting this daz- 
zling garment, which was certainly never in- 
tended for any one exceeding four foot and a 
half in height, over my plain, black and white 


of| check dress, which appeared below it in start- 
-* Accordingly, a|ling contrast. 
lpone of the ser.|from these merry, good-natured people; who, 


It was difficult to get away 


we commend the whole subject to the intel- 
ligent examination of Friends throughout our 
Yearly Meeting.—Ebs. 


A Proposition. 


Westtown having long felt the need of per- 
manent teachers, and never having heard more 
than the one suggestion of “increased pay” 
whereby to secure that desired permanency, 
I will venture to touch upon another chord 
of the human heart, to secure the same object. 
It is well known to those whose experience 
in the affairs of men entitles them to a judg- 
ment, that most of our best men of a scientifie 
and literary turn of mind, and such as would 
be likely unselfishly to engage in teaching, 
really care less for the largest salary, than 
they do for the comforts, the quiet, the settle- 
ment and the refinements of a true home; 
where they and their partners and their little 
ones may rest at all times conscious of a home: 
where the comforts and the beauties of nature 
and of art may be so nicely blended, that the 
place shall be more attractive than the mone . 
Show me a man destitute of all local attaaly 
ments, and I will show you one “on the wing,” 
and ready for any thing that turns up. Sho 
me One careless and indifferent to home’s at- 
tractiveness, and I will show you one careles 
and indifferent to many other good thin 
neither of these are wanted for teachers. 
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xceedingly doubt if money alone, to any 
mount, would secure the object, unless it be 
t the sacrifice of much that is far more valu- 
ble than permanency: raise a fund suffi- 
iently large to pay the teachers the Boston 
ates of $6,000 per annum, and I apprehend 
hat the annoyances already experienced, 
rould be found to be but a tithe of those 
rhich would ensue. None are wanted as 
sachers at Westtown but such as shall be as 
eacon-lights to the pupils, and know the 
pirit of greed to have no power over them : 
rhen the religious element at Westtown 
eases to be paramount, I hope to see its doors 
losed. The aspirations after a true home are 
»herent with the best miinds and hearts ; and 
feel assured that the practical acknowledg- 
1ent at Westtown of this excellent trait of 
haracter, will secure the much needed per- 
1anency quicker, and with less outlay than 
ny other course. A comfortable andfattrac- 
ive residence and surroundings are esséntial 
oa true home, and these are more needed 
or the teachers than very large salaries. 

The old Infirmary is large, uncomfortable, 
habby, and exceedingly inconvenient—the 
rame house beyond, although an improve- 
nent on the Infirmary as a dwelling, has ‘no 
ttractiveness either in or around it—while 
he one at the end of the lane is still less de- 
irable than either—the teachers cannot settle 
own in them, and we should think them very 
piritless if they could. , 

Proposition: —I will contribute $1000 
owards the sum of $25,000 to be used in 
evelling the two houses on the lane, and 
recting four good, commodious cottages, 
vhich shall be well supplied with conveni- 
neces, comfortable to the inmates, and pleas- 
pg to the eye ; located, two on each side of 
he lane, rather more than half way down to 
ts terminus, and to be surrounded with sufii- 
ient yard room to admit of suitable adorn- 
ment. The plans, elevation and locality of 
aid cottages to be approved by the contri- 
yutors to the fund, in conjunction with the 
school Committee. 

There are four times twenty-five Friends 
belonging to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
whose $1000 subscriptions to this object, 
would scarcely be missed from their ample 
meomes. Will the fourth of these signify 
their willingness at once, to the Westtown 
Treasurer, Charles J. Allen, No. 304 Arch St., 
that the work may be commenced early next 
spring. Let there be no subscription papers, 


nor self-appointed committees to solicit ; but stone, 
let all be free, and done from pure love for |SUre 
How little have we of 


dear old Westtown. 

the present middle generation, done for this 

time-honored, heaven-blessed legacy, as com- 

ote with our fathers, who purchased, paid 
r, and bequeathed it to us. 


California is largely cultivating, besides the 
grape; oranges, limes, citrons, figs and wal- 
nuts. In Lower California there are now 
7,000 orange trees in bearing. About seventy 
treesstand on an acre, which commence produ- 


ing in eight years from the seed. For good 
oranges the price is $20 per 1,000. Lemons, 


, and citrons yield crops averaged to be 
worth $1,000 per acre. It takes eight years 
to get the trees in condition to bear, however. 


glish walnuts are raised in plenty, and sell 


25 cents per pound. A large tree will give 
00 pounds of nuts. 
not of good quality. 


The figs are plentiful 


Selected. 
COUNT THY MERCIES. 


Ah! grieve not so, nor so lament, 
My soul! nor troubled sigh, 

Because some joys to others sent, 
Thy Father may deny. 

Take all as love that seems severe ; 

There is no want if God is near. 


There is no right thou canst demand, 
No title thou canst claim ; 
For all are strangers in the land 
Who bear the human name: 
Earth and its treasures are the Lord’s, 
And He the lot of each accords. 


How thankless art thou, child of man! 
For fayors that abound ; 

Thy God hath given thee eyes to scan 
The Eby all around: 

Yet seldom ior this priceless sight 

Hast thou been heard to praise aright. © 


He knows who lives on Zion’s hill 
What we in truth require, 

Knows, too, how many blessings still 
This flesh and blood desire ; 

And could He safely all bestow, 

He would not let thée sorrowing go. 


Thou wast not born that earth should be 
A portion fondly sought ; 
Look up to heaven, and fondly see 
Thy shining golden lot. 
Honors and joys which thou shalt share, 
Unending and unenvied there. 


Then journey on to life and bliss ; 
God will protect to heayen ; 

And every good that meets thee is - 
A blessing wisely given. 

Tf losses come—so let it be ; 

The God of heayen remains with thee. 


Selected. 
SLEEP, 
Sleep! to the homeless, thou art home; 
The friendless find in thee a friend ; 
And well is he, where’er he roam, 
Who meets thee at his journey’s end. 
Thy stillness is the planet’s speed ; 
Thy weakness is unmeasured might; 
Sparks from the hoof of death’s pale steed— 
Worlds flash and perish in thy sight. 
The daring will to thee alone— 
The will and power are given to thee— 
To lift the veil of the unknown, 
The curtain of eternity— 
To look uncensured, though unbidden, 
On marvels from the seraph hidden! 
Alone to be—where none have been! 
Alone to see—what none have seen! 
And to astonished reason tell 
The secrets of the Unsearchable. 
Elliott. 


For “The Friend.” 
“ Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation a 
a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a 
foundation, he that believeth shall not 
make haste.” He that believeth in this Stone, 
he that buildeth thereon, shall not make haste. 
And why? Because he must dig deep, in 
order to know his spiritual building placed 
upon this Rock. His is not a superstructure 
quickly raised upon the sand ; which the rain 
and the wind may lay low, but it rests upon 
“a sure foundation,’ which will prove to be 
“a tried stone,” against which all storms will 
beat in vain. If the members of our beloved 
Society were individually engaged to dig deep 
that they might be built upon Christ Jesus, 
the Rock of ages, precious fruits 


to the great Husbandman. There would then 


be neither creaturely activity nor spiritual jsu 
sloth; but there would be a deep pevaling 


of spirit with Christ, our holy Head, in whic 


state we would be enabled to discern the voice|the highest pier 


would be 
manifest ; fruits which would leave no doubt 
of their source, and which would bring praise 


of the stranger from that of the Good Shep- 
herd, and closely following the one, and stead- 
ily rejecting the other, we would be preserved 
from all errors. Shall we not strive for this? 
and seek to “dwell in the Living Spirit,” and 
be alike obedient to His puttings forth and to 
His restrainings; then the day’s work will 
keep pace with the day, and with our mouths 
in the dust, we will be prepared and enabled 
to exalt the Name of Him, our “ precious Cor- 
ner-stone,” in whom none ever believed and 
were confounded or ashamed. 
8th month 13th, 1870. 


Communicate” 
War Department, Bureau of TS 
men and Abandoned Lands, Office 

Supt. Education, Washington, Aug. 15, 1870. 
To Friends’ Freedmen’s Association, Philadel- 

hia: 

The rental arrangement by which this Bu- 
reau has been aiding benevolent organizations 
in sustaining schools, expired on the 1st of 
July last. As Congress failed to make an ap- 
propriation for the continuance of the work, 
this arrangement, I regret to say, cannot be 
renewed the coming term. 

It is hoped the Societies will make all pos- 
sible appeal to their patrons, and put forth 
the most vigorous efforts, at least to prevent 
the schools in the South from decreasing. 

Very respectfully, 
J. W. Atvorp, 
Gen. Supt. Education, 


The Philadelphia Water Works.—Since last 
summer a number of improvements have been 
made in the Philadelphia water works, which 
will increasé the supply of water to certain 
portions of the city. The new Cornish en- 
gine, at the Schuylkill works, which was put 
in operation early this year, is now pumping 
about 8,000,000 gallons per day. This engine, 
with the others in use at these works, pump 
about 18,000,000 gallons per day, an increase 
of 7,000,000 per day, as compared with the . 
period of drouth last summer. A larger en- 
gine, of the same pattern, which will be ca- 
pable of pumping about 10,000,000 gallons 
per day, is now under way, and will be com- 
pleted next March. 

At the Fairmount works, the second large 
turbine wheel built in the place of the old 
breast wheels is completed, and now pumping 
about 8,000,000 gallons per day. A contract 
was made some time since for the third tur- 
bine wheel, and the work has been commenced, 
but will not be completed until next year. 
When this work is finished but two of the old 
breast wheels will remain. 

One section of the new reservoir at. Bel- 
mont, to supply West Philadelphia, has been 
completed, and in a few days will be filled 
with water, the new engine at the works, near 
Belmont cottage, having been finished. The 
capacity of this engine and pump is 5,000,000 
gallons per day. As soon as the second en- 
gine for these works is built and put in place 
the old engine house near Girard avenue will 
be abandoned. 

In about six weeksit isexpected the repairs 
to the reservoir at Roxborough will be com- 
pleted, and also the bridge over the Wissa- 
hickon, which is to convey the water for the 
ly of Germantown. This bridge, which 
is formed of two lines of 20 inch water main, 
will be 684 feet long, divided into four spans, 
944 feet high, and made of 


wrought iron pipes eight inches in diameter, 
and braced with wroughtiron ties. The water 
pipe on each side of the creek has already 
been laid, and as soon as the bridge is com- 
pleted water will be supplied to the reservoir 
at Mount Airy from the Roxborough reser- 
voir. There are two engines, with a pumping 
capacity of six million gallons per day, at the 
Delaware works. A new engine, with the 
capacity equal to the two old ones, is now be- 
ing constructed, and a new reservoir built at 
Sixth street and Lehigh avenue. The engine 
and reservoir will be completed next summer. 
—American Engineer. 


For “ The Friend.” 


LG e Letter from William Grover. - 


1803, 6th mo. 3d. It was not pleasant that 
I did not either see or write to thee before I 
left London, which was not until the 28th. I 
have repeatedly had in view the expectation 
I gave thee of a little explanation of my 
views concerning the investigation of certain 
points which have often been considered as 
mysterious, and which I should gladly express 
in such a manner as would tend to thy satis- 
faction. 

I am inclined to believe, that it is not the 
design of Unerring Wisdom, that the mind 
should be satisfied about these things by the 
exertion of its own powers; but that He has 
wisely reserved to Himself the communica- 
tion of this satisfaction, dispensing it to the 
minds of His creatures, when, how, and in 
what degree He sees meet, from time to time. 
It seems that a real progress in Divine knowl- 
edge is very differently to be attained and ex- 
perienced, from what may generally be ex- 
pected and desired by mankind. If any man 
will do His will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine. See John vii. 17. 

It is very gratifying to the natural mind, to 
have a very full and comprehensive view of 
the subject of religion at the beginning of the 
work ; but the religion of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, appears to be very differ- 
ently intended to be opened to the mind; be- 
ginning, frequently, with a little light or man- 
ifestation of the Divine will, as to some point 
or part of duty. And as obedience is yielded 
to this small manifestation, let it be respect- 
ing whatsoever it may, greater and greater 
degrees of light and of strength are afforded 
to follow on to know more and more of the 
Divine will, and of Divine things. This is 
very humbling to the natural mind; which 
would willingly be getting on faster; but the 
real, Divine manifestations of Light and of 
Life, must be humbly waited for, and the mind 
clothed with reverence and fear, lest it get on 
in its own wisdom, and mix something of its 
own with the communications of Divine Light 
and Life ; for it is well to remember, that “in 
Christ, (the Word) was Light, and that Light 
was the Life of men.” Now as the mind is 
really favored to believe that all good comes 
from God; and that its own conceivings and 
searchings, in its own wisdom and strength, 
will end in disappointment, and short of that 
clearness and evidence which truly satisfies, 
it is brought into a humble, waiting state ; 
and in this reduced, dependent, humble state, 
as anything is made known from the Source 
of all true good, I believe a sweet, substantial 
satisfying something will attend it, which all 
the exertions of the mind, in its own wisdom 
and activity, cannot afford. And as this comes 


to be really known and believed, a fear pos-| following remarks of F, Thorp, 
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sesses the mind of entering into abstract spec- 
ulation concerning Divine things; preferring 
rather to wait in humility and reverence upon 
God; not doubting, but He will be pleased, if 
we yield obedience, day by day, to the mani- 
festations of His Light in our minds, to make 
to us such discoveries as He judges best and 
most suitable for us. 

Now, as the Holy Scriptures are read in 
this disposition of mind, depending on God, 
through the Spirit of Christ in the soul, for 
the opening of them to our understandings, 
we may, I believe, often be sweetly refreshed, 
comforted, and edified, even in reading a very 
few verses. And if we meet with anything 
which is not quite clear to us, we may rather feel 
disposed to leave it, than to reason, search, and 
contrive concerning it. Thus thou wilt perceive 
that I believe the religion of Christ to be a 
religion of faith in Him; and that as in Him 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge, so, as we are brought into a state of 
true waiting and dependence upon Him, and 
upon the manifestations of His spirit on the 
soul, we are in the way to be rightly intro- 


“Tt is clear. that Philadelphia Friends, 
their corporate capacity, cling to that idea 
justification which makes it “all one wi 
sanctification,” a justification received n 
through simple faith in Jesus of Naza 
crucified for us, but by codperation with tha 
“heavenly spiritual principle,” which ithe 
lieve to be “in all men as a seed,” “in whi 
God as Father, Son and Holy Spirit dwells; ; 
birth of Christ in man, not Christ’s death oi 
the cross for man, being his ground of accept 
ance. It is clear that those who Sent thi 
the issuing of the epistle in question stil/ thin 
of the gospel, not as glad tidings of redeem 
ing love manifested in the incarnation, life 
sufferings, death and resurrection of the 

of God, and left on record for us by His com 
missioned apostles and evangelists; but a 
identical with this “inward light,” or “ Divin 
principle,” the possession of which they asser 
to be independent 0” the outward revelation 
contained in the bible.” But if we turn t 
the epistles and other documents issued by 
ourown Yearly Meeting during the last thirty 
years, it is equally clear, that the Society o 


duced, from time to time, into such degrees of| Friends in England, as a body, has ceased t 
knowledge in Divine things, as is truly best|hold these views. This is admitted, thougl 
for us, and best adapted to the state of our|with regret and expostulation, by the feu 


minds; and that it is not consistent with Di- 
vine Wisdom to communicate the treasures of 
heavenly mysteries, but as the mind becomes, 
through true obedience, refined and prepared 
for the reception of them. 
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en 

Our readers will find in another part of this 
day’s issue of our Journal, an article taken 
from “The Monthly Record” of Birmingham, 
England, and published over the signature 
of Fielden Thorp. We ask particular atten- 
tion to it; for though in some respects it mis- 
represents Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, it 
nevertheless adds to the cumulative evidence, 
of the real character of the obstruction to the 
restoration of unity and harmony within our 
religious Society, as now constituted: we 
allude to his statement “That Friends in Eng- 
land and Friends in Philadelphia, do not, in 
their corporate capacity, hold the same doc- 
trines ;” which, we believe, is also true as re- 
gards many Friends in most of the Yearly 
Meetings on this continent. 

The epistle addressed to its members by our 
late Yearly Meeting, has called forth much 
comment, both here and in Great Britain: 
and had there been any just ground for doubt- 
ing them before, ample evidence has been 
afforded since its publication; to its timely 
production, and the verity of the religious 
feelings from which it is stated to have ori- 
ginated. 

In no one instance, we believe, has there 
been any attempt made by those attacking 
that document, to cast a doubt on the iden tity 
of the doctrines advocated in it, with those 


Friends who still continue to maintain them.’ 

Those acquainted with the contents of th 
epistle calling forth the above remarks, o: 
with other addresses or declarations recitin 
the christian faith maintained by Philadel 
phia Yearly Meeting, will, we apprehend 
readily see the incorrectness in this author’ 
statement of what “Philadelphia Friends’ 
“think of the gospel,” and what they do no: 
believe. The words markcd as quotations ix 
his statement, are taken from Barclay’s A 
ology, and in their proper connections, indi 
cate truths not doubted by any true Friend 
It is true that Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
in its corporate capacity, “still clings” to the 
faith of Friends, as set forth by the humaz 
founders of the Society, and it is no recently 
discovered fact to it, or to most of its mem 
bers, that there is ground for the assertion 
“that the Society of Friends in England 
as a body, has ceased to hold several of thoss 
views.” For many years it strove, in love 
to induce London Yearly Meeting to take 
a stand against those same departures from 
the faith of Friends, which have been ma 
nifested in many of those official acts, t¢ 
which F. Thorp now calls attention, as show 
ing that the “views” held by the two meet 
ings are not the same, 

This writer characterizes the original beliet 


of the Society on the important doctrines ot 


} |justification, and universal saving light, as “a 


man-made system of Divinity ;” claiming, in 
opposition to that belief, that the faith now 
held by himself and his fellow believers, is 
“the simplicity of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
as set forth in the inspired writings of the 
New Testament.” 

It is not an uncommon thing for those, whe 
have changed from the faith held by the So. 
ciety to which they belonged, and being de- 
sirous to defend or promulgate that which 


ever held by the Society of Friends, as set they have adopted, to assume that they have 


forth in the various official or approved writ- 
ings published to the world by the Society. 
It is manifest that the cause of those attacks, 
and of the harsh, and in some cases even vitu- 
perative language used respecting it, and its 
authors and approvers, may be found in 


arrived at a better understanding of the Scrip. 
tures than their fellow members, who cannot 
unite with them in the changes they have 
made; and it is easy to charge the latter with 


“clinging” to a system not drawn immedi- 


the|ately from the Scriptures, but man-made. 
We apprehend the same idea, though couched 
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different language, is intended to be con- 


don Friend, where the 
iter says, when speaking of “that section of 
iladelphia Yearly Meeting” with whom the 
istle originated, “Neither would we ques- 
n their soundness in the essential truths of 
istianity, though we cannot but think that 
sir reception of those, through the medium of 
theological system, rather than directly from 
inspired Scriptures, has materially impaired 
at clearness of perception and expression, 
nich is so indispensable for those who would 
struct others.” An expression of J. J. Gur- 
y’s has lately been revived, which is in- 
nded to convey a similar sentiment ; where 
» says: “ Were I required to define Quaker- 
m, 1 should not describe it as the system so 
aborately wrought out by a Barclay, or as 
.e doctrines and maxims of a Penn, or as the 
ep and refined views of a Penington; for 
| these authors have their defects as well 
, their excellencies. I should call it the re- 
zion of the New Testament of our Lord 
ad Saviour Jesus Christ, without diminu- 
on, without addition and without com- 
romise.” So far as the language of either 
? the writers here alluded to, conveys any 
istinct idea of the faith referred to, it 
mounts to this; that Quakerism is not the 
ligion of the New Testament as understood 
nd accepted by the founders of the Society, 
nd maintained by it from their day to the 
resent, but it is the religion drawn directly 
-om the New Testament, according to those 
rriters’ understanding and acceptance of it. 
nd taking for granted that they must be 
ight, they make such changes in the ancient 
vih of the Society, as accord with their views 
f what is scriptural, and yet claim to be 
‘riends; charging those who feel conscien- 
iously bound to adhere to the primitive faith, 
ecause they believe it to be the truth as it is in 
esus, with clinging to “a man-made system,” 
r as receiving their belief through the medi- 
m of a theological system, rather than direct- 
y from the inspired Scriptures. Why is not 
he “system” which these professed Friends 
.old in common with many other religious so- 
ieties, as much man-made, or derived from 
heological influences, as that which they de- 
10unce? The human element must enter into 
he expression of any system or article of faith, 
o make it intelligible, and as soon as it is put 
nto words, it isso far man-made. This re- 
juction of what are believed to constitute the 
iruths of the gospel, to definite terms, is es- 
sential to the existence of distinct organiza- 
ions among professing christians, so long as 
there is diversity of faith; for every christian 
jenomination believes, or professes to believe, 
that their faith is “the religion of the New 
Testament without diminution, without ad- 
dition, and without compromise ;” and yet t 
differ widely in their definition an 
of it. If then, the question now in 
were, which system is in accord 


mind of the Spirit and the teachings of Holy | deeper. 
ht be necessary to enter| principles, 
how the scriptural sound-| and involvi 


Scripture? it mig 
into argument to s 


ness of the doctrines contained in the epistle|a 
of our last Yearly Meeting, and to point out)o 
the inconsistency and fallacy of the objections| conversion an 
made to it; and the unsoundness of some of;many a 
ents. 


the sentiments advocated by its oppon 
But that is not now the question. The po 
at issue are whether that epistle 
doctrines of Friends inculvated by Fox, 


ints 


clay, Penn, Penington, and by the whol 
h in an editorial of the}of the So 


hey|pale of our religious Society, 
d reception|to the application 
dispute,|step in the progress 0 
with the|a state of nature to a state of grace. 
It is inseparably connected with 
lying at the base of Quakerism, 
rk of regeneration 
he work 
bject of|culation may thus be increased. 


sets forth the! Friends saw their incompleteness, 
Bar-! fective system of christianity th 


e body 
ciety until recently; and if so, 
whether that system of religion is to be re- 
pudiated, and the modified Quakerism of 
Crewdson, Gurney, Ash, and those who have 
adopted their views, is to be now adopted by 
the whole body of the Society. 

Upon the question, whether the doctrine con- 
tained in the epistle corresponds with that here- 
tofore held by the Society, we will quote from 
the editorial in the last number of The British 
Friend: “We believe not one of her critics 
assails Philadelphia Yearly Meeting on the 
ground of departure from such belief; but 
each attempts to show, that what she puts 
forth in the epistle in question, is unscriptural 
and at variance with what is entertained by 
all evangelical christian professors. This, 
however, we consider is not the question at 
issue—either the Philadelphia epistle is in 
harmony with our accredited expositions, or 
it isnot. We have not now to inquire if these 
expositions are scripturally sound ; it has been 
a settled point that they are so, ever since the 
rise of the Society, and it is this which has 
formed its outward basis of union. Such as 
consider the Society unevangelical or unscrip- 
tural, place themselves in an antagonistic posi- 
tion to the body, and in proportion as they dif- 
fer from Friends, or from the Society’s recog- 
nized standards, they have ceased to have a 
right to the name; such standards, be it ob- 
served, being so held, not because they are of 
Fox, Penn and Barclay, but of Christ and his 
apostles in the Scriptures.” With this we can 
entirely agree. 

As there has not been, so we believe there 
cannot be, any dispute that the doctrines set 
forth in the epistle, have always been held 
by Friends. In the year 1829 a conference, 
composed of delegates from all the Yearly 
Meetings of Friends in America, met in Phil- 
adelphia, and prepared “The Testimony of 
the Society of Friends on the Continent of 
America ;” in which “Testimony,” when de- 
claring the belief of Friends respecting jus- 
tification, they gave the clear exposition of 
the subject found in Barclay’s Apology. That 
“Testimony” was laid before, and received 
the sanction of every Yearly Meeting in this 
country; as is shown by the minutes made 
in them respectively, and published with the 
« Testimony.” ‘The views on justification in 
the epistle, issued by Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, which has been so assailed, are the 
same as those thus endorsed by the whole So- 
ciety here, and we feel confident that no offi- 
cially approved declaration of the faith of the 
Society, and no writer among Friends whose 
works have received their sanction, inculcate 
any other doctrine on this important subject. 


The difference between this doctrine and 


that now advocated by so many within the 


f transformation, from 


ng the whole wo 
nd preparation for, and engaging in t 
f the Lord. The views upon this su 
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them ; and they were enabled, in the light of 
Christ Jesus, their Lord, to embrace primitive 
christianity in its spirituality and complete- 
ness. As the doctrines and testimonies of 
the gospel they lived in, and inculcated, are 
frittered away, and the modified Quakerism 
prevailing so largely, takes their place, we be- 
lieve, the members or meetings embracing it, 
will, unless mercifully restrained by the Head 
of the Church, go back, step by step, to the 
faith and practices of the other religious s0- 
cieties around them. This retrograde move- 
ment, the copying after and uniting with other 
denominations—now in one and now in ano- 
ther point of doctrine or ostensible religious 
performance, will, if those views continue to 
receive the sanction of bodies like London 
Yearly Meeting, lead to other and wider devi- 
ations from the uniformly acknowledged faith 
and practice of our Society, and we shall in 
the end, be amalgamated with other profes- 
sions. Itisthus that the truth of the text, as 
applied in the epistle, has been, and we fear 
will, continue to be exemplified “Strangers 
have devoured his strength and he knew it 
not.” 

We pen these remarks in no party spirit ; 
no feeling but christian solicitude for those 
who differ from us. We fully accord them 
the right to adopt their own views of Scrip- 
tural truth; and we by no means impugn 
their sincerity. But many of those views 
never have been, and are not now the views of 
Friends; and we confess our inability to re- 
concile with fairness and christian truthful- 
ness, the avowal by those in membership of 
important religious principles, which they 
know were never sanctioned by the Society ; 
and yet, by making no clear and official state- 
ment of their repudiation of several of the 
doctrines always owned by Friends, deceive 
many in the Society, and allow the world 
to suppose they are representing their origi- 
nal faith. Can they marvel that those who 
still “cling” to the ancient faith, feel that they 
are aggrieved, and unjustly treated, by this 
course; especially as they are blamed for the 
production of disunity and disorder, by not 
going with the prevailing current. While 
we commend the honesty of F. Thorp and 
others in openly acknowledging that there are 
these differences in the doctrines, maintained 
by Philadelphia and London Yearly Meet- 
ings, we greatly mourn that it is so ;- not only 
because it seems to almost preclude the hope 
of restoration of harmony between them ; 
but still more, because we believe that the 
differences are the result of a sad defection 
from the spiritual religion which Friends are 
called to hold up before, and commend to th 
world. 


The “Contributors to The Friend,” desirous 
of bringing their Journal more extensively to 
the notice of their fellow members, have direc- 
ted the printer to strike off extra copies of the 
present number, the first of the Forty-fourth 
Volume, with the intention of distributing 
them among those to whom The Friend is not 
now regularly sent, in the hope that its cir- 
Copies for 
bution will be mailed to some of our 
s and friends, and any who desire to ob- 
hem will be gratuitously supplied at the 
they will kindly furnish names 
-office address of persons to whom 
k it desirable that they should be 


-|tain t 


8 


sent, care will be taken to have them duly 
forwarded. 

Persons desiring, to subscribe will please 
address our agent, John S. Stokes, No. 116 
North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, enclosing 
$2.00 and giving post-office address. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forricn.—The sanguinary and indecisive battle near 
Metz on the 14th inst., was succeeded by similar con- 
flicts between the hostile forces almost throughout the 
following week. In most if not all of these engagements, 
the Prussians were the assailants, their object being to 
prevent the French army under Bazaine from leaving 
Metz and forming a junction with the French forces at 
Chalons. The encounters took place within a short dis- 
tance of Metz, both south and west of that city. The 
Prussian commanders succeeded in arresting the west- 
ward movement of the French forces, but seem to have 
gained this advantage at a very heavy cost. The num- 
ber killed and wounded on both sides is reported to be 
frightfully great, and so far as can be discovered from 
the contradictory statements of the two parties, the 
French have inflicted losses as great as those they have 
received. In référence to the most severe of these en- 
gagements, the king of Prussia sent the following dis- 
patch to Berlin: “Aug. 18,9 p.m. The French army 
was attacked to-day west of Metz. Its position was very 
strong. My command, after a combat of nine hours 
duration, totally routed the French forces, intercepted 
their communications with Paris, and threw them back 
on Metz.’ On the other hand the French Minister, 
Count Palikao, makes the following statement to the 
Corps Legislatif. “The Prussians assert that they were 
victorious on the 18th, I affirm the contrary. I have 
communicated my dispatches to several of the deputies 
showing that three Prussian army corps united and at- 
tacked Bazaine. They were repulsed and driven into 
the quarries of Jaument.” A special dispatch to the 
New York World says, “the battle was without decisive 
result, the French falling back in good order, without 
pursuit, to Metz, their ammunition having given out. 
The losses of the Prussians greatly exceeded those of 
the French, the former losing 40,000 men on Thursday 
alone.” 

The Paris dispatches show that whatever may have 
been the relative loss of life, the general result has not 
been favorable to the French. The War Office forbids 
the publication of any war dispatches, unless signed by 
Marshal Bazaine. This prohibition extends even to 
the Emperor’s dispatches. Very little has been said 
respecting Napoleon for a week past. It has been re- 
ported that he was at Chalons and seriously indisposed. 
Another account locates him at Rheims. He has lost 
his popularity, and it is supposed will not much longer 
be the ruler of France. 

The defence of Paris has been confided to General 
Trochu, who has been invested by the government with 
almost unlimited powers. Letters from Paris to London 
declare that the Emperor is virtually deposed, and is 
ignored in all arrangements. Trochu is said to be act- 
ing effectively and has already organized a large force 
for the defence of the capital. The environs of’ Paris 
have been laid waste, and the inhabitants of the adjoin- 
ing country will be allowed to enter with provisions 
without payment of the city tolls. The woods of Bou- 
logne and Vincennes are to be sacrificed when it becomes 
needful. The trees will be made into abattis, to hinder 
approaches to the fortifications. The anxiety in Paris 
was increased by a report that the Prussian forces under 
the Crown Prince, had reached Vitry, on the Paris 
and Strasbourg Railway, 19 miles S. 8. E. of Chalons. 
If the French force at that place gives way, there is 
Sean to prevent the advance of the Prussians towards 

aris. 
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nearly 300,000 good troops at and near Paris. The 
destruction of the Bois de Boulogne had been com- 
menced. A large part of it, however, will not be touched. 
Only those portions near the wall of the city will be 
cleared away. The ramparts are strongly fortified with 
large cannon. The forts are fully prepared, and the en- 
trances to the city may be closed at any moment by 
drawbridges. 

The Journal Oficiel contradicts the report of the ill- 
ness of the emperor, and says that he will command the 
imperial guard in the next great battle for the defence 
of Paris. The Journal also says the Minister of the In- 
terior has made public a note from the Minister of War, 
to the effect that the government haying received no 
dispatches,from the army of the Rhine for two days, on 
account of the interruption of telegraphic communica- 
tion, he thinks the plans of Marshal Bazaine have not 
yet succeeded. Communication between Bazaine and 
McMahon is kept up by couriers. 

A dispatch from Brussels says, the request of Prussia 
that her wounded may be sent home by way of Brussels 
and Luxembourg, has been refused, on the ground that 
its purpose was to clear the way for reinforcements 
coming to the Prussian army. 

A London dispatch of the 22d says, the Crown Prince, 
with an army of 150,000 strong, is apparently intending 
to march upon Paris by the valley of the Aube. 

A Florence dispatch of the 22d says, Prince Napoleon 
is oi His mission is to demand the mediation of 

taly. 

The cable of 1866, which was broken some months 
ago, has been repaired, and messages now pass freely 
both ways. 

Another dreadful colliery explosion has occurred at 
Wigan, in Lancashire. Thirty persons were killed and 
many others wounded. 

The king of Prussia has appointed General Bouin 
Governor General of Lorraine, and General Bohlen, 
governor of Alsace. The Provincial Correspondence 
says that in regaining possession of the former German 
provinces of the Rhine, Prussia means to reimburse her 
plundered subjects expelled from France. f 

General Sheridan, of the U.S. army, has received 
permission from the Prussian authorities to follow the 
campaign with the head-quarters of the kirx, He was 
present at the battle of the 18th, outside of sfetz. 

The cabinet of Berlin, in reply to a communication 
from the pope, declines to guarantee the inviolability of 
the pontitficial states. 

London, 8th mo. 22d. Consols, 913. U.S. 5-20’s, 
1862, 88}; 1865, 88; 5 per cents, 83. 

Liverpool. Uplands cotton, 9$ a 9}d.; Orleans, 9} 
a 9d. 

Unirep Srates.—Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 
376. Cholera infantum, 89; consumption, 42; maras- 
mus, 29; old age, 13. 

Miscellaneous The customs receipts for the week 
ending 8th mo. 13th, amounted to $4,270,392. 

During the fiseal year ending 6th mo. 30th last, the 
net receipts from customs were $194,538,374. Internal 
Revenue, $184,899,756 ; Sales of Public Lands, $3,350,- 
482; miscellaneous sources, $28,466,865—total $411,- 
255,477. During the same period the expenditures for 
the War Department were $57,655,675 ; Navy, $21,780,- 
230; Indians and Pensions, $31,748,140 ; Civil and mis- 
cellaneous, $53,237,669 ; Interest on public debt, $127,- 
702,338—total $292,124,052. The amount expended in 
the purchase of U. 8. bonds for the sinking fund was 
$126,579,508. The balance in the Treasury 6th mo. 
30th, 1870, was $149,502,471. 

The President has issued a proclamation enjoining a 
strict observance of the neutrality laws upon all citizens 
of the United States, and others within their jurisdic- 
tion, pending the present war between France and the 
North German Confederation. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 22d inst. New York—American gold, 1154. 


Disturbances have broken out in the Department of | U.S. sixes, 1881, 1143; ditto, 5-20’s 1867, 110; ditto, 


. Vendee, in France, growing out of a belief of the bigoted 
peasantry, encouraged by their teachers, that the present 
war is one of Lutheranism against the Catholic Church, 
The Protestants are violently assailed. 

Pfalzburg, in the Vosges, capitulated on the 20th, to 
the Wurtemburg army. 

Strasbourg is beseiged by an army of 30,000 of the 
Baden and Prussian troops. The beseigers had changed 
the course of the little river Ill, in order to stop the 
supply of water for the city. The general in command 
of Strasbourg had driven out of the defences all who 
consume army stores without affording aid. 


10-40’s, 1083. Superfine State flour, $5 a $5.45; Ohio 
shipping, $5.65 a $6 ; Genesee, $6 a $9; southern, $6.20 
a $9.60. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.15; amber 
western, $1.38 a $1.40; amber Tennessee, $1.40 a $1.43; 
white Michigan, $1.70. New Ohio oats, 51-a 55 ets.; 
southern, 46 a 52 cts, Yellow corn, $1.03 a $1.05; 
western mixed, 85 a 88 cts. Cuba sugar, 9% a 10 cts. ; 
refined, 133 cts. Middling cotton, 19% ets. Philadelphia. 
Superfine flour, $5.40 ; finer brands, $5.50 a $8.50. Penn- 
sylvania red wheat, $1.45; new Indiana, $1.40 a $1.43. 
rye, 95 a 98 cts, Yellow corn, $1 a $1.03; western 
mixed, 90 a 93 cts. New oats, 47 a 50 cts. Timothy 


A Paris dispatch of the 22d states, that convoys with | seed, $4.50 a $4.75, The arrivals and sales of beef cattle 


provisions haye gone forward to supply both armies. 
About 160,000 men had passed through Paris to the 
front in the last four days. It is said that there are now 


reached about 2000 head. Extra sold at 9 cts.; fair to 


‘Sales of 13,000 sheep at 4} a 6 cts. per 


good, 63 a 8 cts., and common, 5 a 6 cts. a lb. gross. 
b. gross, and 


1883 hogs at $13 a $13.50 per 100 Ibs. net, for cor 
fed. - 
RECEIPTS. a 

Received from Sarah Greene, R. I., $2, vol. 44; 
Wm. B. Oliver, Mass., for Nathan Breed, $2, vol 
and for Pelatiah Purinton, $2.50, vol. 43; from Dill 
Gibbons, O., $2, vol. 44; from Elwood Dean, O., $2 vo 
44; from Edw’d Stratton, Agent, O., for Abel i. Blac 
burn, Mifflin Cadwalader, Isaac S. Cadwalader, an 
Israel Cope, $2 each, vol. 44; from Philip Carter, 
$2, vol. 44; from Geo. Sharpless, Pa., per Charle 
Warner, £2, vol. 44; from 8, E. Haines, Pa., $2, 
44; from Willis R. Smith, O., $2, vol. 44; from Ho 
Gibbons, Io., per Nathan Warrington, Agent, $6. 
No. 52, vol. 43; from Mary Thistlethwaite, N. Y., 
J. M. T., $2, vol. 44; from Chas. L, Willits, N. J., $ 
vol. 44; from Lydia A. Hendrickson, N. J., $2, vol. 44 
from Sarah L. Passmore, Pa., $2, vol. 44; from c 
Battey, Agent, Io., for James Harkness, Nat 
McDonald, and Russell Taber, $2 each, vol. 44; 
C. Canby Balderston, Pa., $2, yol. 44; from 
Stratton, Agent, O., $2, vol. 44, and for Sarah 8. L 
and Christiana Kirk, $2 each, vol. 44; from Isaac Ch 
To., $2, vol. 44; from Sam’l Shaw, O., $2, vol; 44; n 
Mark Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 44; from Jane B. Davi 
Pa., $2, vol. 44; from Ann Scott, Pa., $2, vol. 44; from 
D. J. Scott, Pa., $2, vol. 44; from Jos. Scattergood, ir. 
Pa., $2, vol. 44; from Jeremiah Foster, R. L., $2, vol. 
44; from John D. Harrison, Pa., $2, vol. 44; from 
Amos Lee, Pa., per Jesse Hall, P. M., $2, vol. 44; from 
Parker Hall, Agent, O., $2, vol. 44, and for Na 
Hall, Wm. Hall, Wm. Hall, Jr., Jas. McGrail. 
Lewis Taber, $2 each, vol. 44; from Chas. W. Robe 
Pa., per M. C. Roberts, $2, vol. 44; from Gilbert Cope, 
Pa., $2, vol. 44, and for Lucy Cope, 42, vol. 44; fro) 
Joel Wilson, Agent, N. J., $2, vol. 44, and for : 
Thorn, $2, vol. 44; from Isaac Cowgill, O., $2, vol 
and for Joseph Cowgill, $2, vol. 44; from Benj. Bower 
se $2, vol. 44; from Amos Evans, N. J., $2, 
vol, 44. - 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. oa 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. __ 
The Winter Sesston of this Institution will open 
Second-day, the 31st of Tenth month next. Ri, 
Parents and others intending to send children to the 
School, are requested to make early application to 
AARON SHARPLEss, Superintendent, whose address is 
“Street Road P. O., Chester Co.. Pa”’ When more 
convenient, application may be made to CHarnEs J. 
ALLEN, Treasurer, or to Jacob Smedley, No. 304 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. ee 


fe@s= Parents and Guardians of pupils now at the 
School are reminded that the second payment for the 
present session is now due; and it will he an accommo- 
dation if all who can conveniently do so, will pay it or 
remit it to the Superintendent or Treasurer. 


WANTED. ries sA 

A female Teacher to take charge of Friends’ School 
at West Chester. Apply to 

Rebecca Conard, 4 

Jos. Scattergood, Jr., West Chester P. O., Pa. 


A new edition of Clarkson’s Portraiture of Quakerism 
has been issued by an Association of Friends in Indiana. 
The book is bound in leather, and contains upwards of 
500 pages. It will be sent, on receipt of price, at the 
following rates: By mail, prepaid, per copy $2. By 
express, cost of carriage paid on receipt of book, per 
copy $1.60. Address Wini1am T. FAawcert, Plain- 
field, Hendricks county, Indiana. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuva H. Wortn- 

rneton, M. D. ‘ 
Application for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, to Jomn E. CARTER, 
of the Board of Managers, No, 1813 Pine Street, P 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. — 


er. 


Diep, at Stanford, New York, on the 23d of Seven’ 
month, 1870, SamunL C, Hunt, son of the late 
and Sarah C, Hull, in his 58d year, a member of 
ford Monthly Meeting. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut street. 


